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New high speed machinery—old machines speed. pe 
ed up—anti-friction bearings — automatic oper- : 
ations, are present day factors in greater mill h 
efficiency with which Texaco tested Lubricants n 
are closely identified. This is why Texaco tested ; 
Lubricants promote important dollar and cent 1 
efficiencies in many textile mills just like yours. t 
The knowledge and research facilities of Texaco 1 
Engineering Service is being used by many build- 


ers of textile machinery. The wide and specialized 
textile experience of Texaco Engineers is cur- 
rently helpful to many plant operators in achiev- 


ing new efficiencies— unexpected profits. 


Even a slight increase in operating efficiency 
may make a big difference in profit. It will pay 
you to talk with a Texaco man—or write to The 
Texas Company about Texaco tested Lubricants 


for your mill. No obligation. 
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FREE . . . Remember to send for the special 
“textile issue” of LUBRICATION. It is valu- 
able to executives and operators— address 
The Texas Company, Dept. HH ©, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York City 
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Sloan Explains Position 
Strike Question 


HE following public statement by George A. Sloan, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute and chair- 
man of the Cotton-Textile Code Authority, was 
made over Station WOR from New YorkCity Saturday 
evening, September Ist: : 


I welcome this opportunity to give the public the plain 
facts, and I will gladly accept the public’s judgment on 
our course, 

Under the Recovery Program we have done more pro- 
portionately to aid textile employees than any other in- 
dustry in America has thus far done for its employees. 
We have raised the hourly rates of pay 75 per cent; we 
have reduced working hours from an average of 54 to a 
maximum of 40 hours per week. We added 140,000 peo- 
ple to the payroll between March and August, 1933. We 
have gone above 1929 in persons employed. We are 
paying a higher average hourly rate than in 1929. We 
have reduced working hours 26 per cent compared with 
the same period and we have enabled workers, when 


changes in living costs are considered, to earn more per 


week on the average over the code period than in 1929. 
Is all of this an indication of failure to do our full part 
toward national recovery? 


We have joined in public hearings with all Government 
agencies, the representatives of the consumer, and repre- 
sentatives of labor, and with the final approval of the 
President, in setting up our code—Code No. 1. Is that 
evidence of a non-co-operative spirit? 


We were the first industry to accept the controversial 
Section 7A. We have at all times observed, and will 
continue to observe, this clause of the National Recovery 
Act, which gives to our employees the right to collective 
bargaining through representatives of their own choosing. 
For any individual violations of this law, there are Gov- 
ernment agencies to enforce compliance. 


The spokesman for this strike has threatened the em- 
ployment and. well-being of. 450,000 people. He has 
bluntly rejected the statistical and engineering reports of 
the Government economists in the Department of Re- 
search and Planning of the NRA. He dismisses with a 
wave of the hand these official statements, which bring 
out that until general business makes an advance, and the 
general income is greater, it is not yet possible to increase 
the wage provisions as contained in the Cotton Textile 
Code. The changes effected during the past year under 
our code are equal to any evolution previously accom- 
plished in a generation. 

We have welcomed these bettered conditions. But 
common sense demands a period during which the con- 


sumers can adjust themselves to the increased costs aris- 


ing from higher wages, higher prices for cotton and the 


cotton processing tax. 


We are now faced with a series of preposterous and 
ruinous demands, issued by a labor organization which 
represents only a minority of the employees of this in- 
dustry. We cannot accept as justified the violent proce- 
ure of a strike against a Government code. We contend 
that the New Deal meant to offer a guarantee of economic 
liberty to employees—a real freedom of choice in their 
relationship to their employers. If there be any question 
as to the rights of minorities, there can be none as to the 
rights of majorities. The American State cannot—the 
American people will not—permit a majority body of 
American men and women to be coerced into an organi- 
zation to whose leadership they have not given their alle- 
giance, to whose financial support they do not desire to 
contribute. 

Freedom of choice under 7A of the Act is as inalienable 


as freedom of conscience, and the right to elect one’s own 
church. 


The strike leaders have raised a smoke screen which 
they call the “stretch-out system.” It is a misnomer. If 
any cotton mill was so foolish as to increase unreasonably 
the task of any worker, it would decrease the efficiency 
of the plant. It is impossible to operate a cotton mill 
with the weavers assigned to more looms than they can 
reasonably operate. If this were attempted, the mill 
would suffer more than the worker, through poor cloth 


and less production. In an automobile factory, an expert 


adjusts careburetors and grinds crank shafts, and the 
unskilled worker greases the axles. No sane person would 
expect a magneto expert to pump up the tires. In the 
textile industry, an expert weaver ties the broken threads 
of an automatic loom and starts the loom again. An 
unskilled worker sweeps the floor, pours oil into the bear- 
ings, and brings fresh filling thread from the spinning 
room to the loom battery. When new warp threads are 
required, a skilled worker brings a fresh warp, and places 
it on the loom. Another skilled worker replaces broken 
parts and adjusts bearings. The human energy expended 
in all of these occupations is no greater than it was ten or 
twenty years ago. Indeed with the shorter work week it 
is much less. And thanks to this system of efficiency, 
the cotton mills are able to pay the skilled weaver and 
the skilled loom fixer a higher rate of pay, and still give 
employment to the great army of unskilled. Who would 
expect an engineer on the subway to stop his train and 
go back to open gates? The engineer is higher paid than 
the gateman, just as the skilled weaver receives higher 
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pay than the sweeper or battery man. Do the strike lead- 
ers claim that the subway uses the stretch-out system, 
with one man at the throttle and one man at the door? 
Then why this torrent of abuse launched at the cotton 
mills, which, by efficient distribution of work, have raised 
the standards of wages of both their skilled labor and 
unskilled labor? 


Those courting this strike attack the machinery which 
the Government has set up for dealing with this question. 
They seek to force a change in that Governmental ma- 
chinery by closing down every plant in the industry. Is 
that a reasonable course? First, what is the Governmen- 
tal body as originally selected, which has been studying 
this question and handling controveries as they arose 
under the code? The chairman, Dr. Robert Bruere, 
selected by the Government to head it, is a man who has 
given a lifetime of devoted service to social betterment 
and to working out adjustments in industrial relations 
between employers and organized labor. Next, there is 
Maj. George Berry, a lifelong leader of organized labor, 
and recognized as a public servant of the highest charac- 
ter. Next, there is Prof. Benjamin Geer, president “of 
Furman University in South Carolina, a man of broad 
sympathies and just mind. The last of July, at the 


request of these same strike leaders, now bitterly attack- 


ing this Government Board, the Code Authority assented 
to amending the code by adding two members, and the 


Government appointed as a member a leader in this very 


organization that is now bitterly denouncing this Board. 
Is it the proper course to close down an industry be- 
cause this group doesn’t like this Government Board? 


If they believed they had a just grievance, would they — 


resort to this attack on Government machinery, or would 
they seek by co-operation to perfect and make more 
efficient its operation? Is it the proper course to attempt 
to close down all mills because they object to practices 
claimed to exist in some mills? 


It just doesn’t make sense. It is not the real motive 
behind this declaration of industrial war against the con- 


stituted Governmental machinery for dealing with this 
matter. 


The Cotton Textile Industry has demonstrated its faith 
in the NRA and its desire for higher wages and better 
working conditions. It has been singled out by high 
Governmental officials as one of the outstanding examples 
of progress under the principles of the NRA. The Cotton 
Textile Industry is anxious to bring about still higher 
wages, but the strike leaders themselves cannot repeal the 
law of supply and demand. Due to increased costs under 
the NRA, the greatly increased price of raw cotton, and 
the processing tax, the price of many classes of cotton 
fabrics has been more than doubled. There is a limit to 
the price the public will pay for cotton cloth. In the past 
few months, the consumer has bought less and less cloth, 
until the mills were faced with the necessity for reduced 
production. If the cost of manufacturing cloth is now 
increased, the public will buy less of this cloth, the mills 
will run less hours and fewer workers will be employed. 

If the strike leaders succeed in their mands, they will 
not only wreck this industry, but deprive our workers of 
the wages now so badly needed to sustain the recovery 
program. As recovery progresses, and demand for cotton 
cloth increases, the cotton mills can run more hours and 
employ more people. To create unemployment in the 
textile areas would be disastrous. Only through the 
progress of recovery, only through increased purchasing 
power throughout the nation, only through expanded 
markets, can the Cotton Textile Industry continue on its 
march of progress. 


All strikes are tragedies. The workers lose their pay, 
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the mills lose their production, and the American public 
pays the bill. It has been proven economically that no 
one wins a war. It has also been demonstrated that no 
one wins a strike. 

There can be no separation, no division of interest, 
between our employees and our mills. We are bound 
together by the strongest of all economic ties—mutual 
self-interest. ‘Together we face the competition of com- 
petitive industries; together we ask for our fraction of the 
consumer’s dollar as against other fibres, and other types 
of goods, services and satisfactions. Together we must 
go down into common bankruptcy and oblivion, or in a 
spirit of partnership and mutual understanding, achieve a 
destiny of usefulness and dignity. 

During fifteen long years, the over-expanded cotton 


industry has liquidated over 6,000,000 spindles, written | 


down its idle plants, and. offered thousands of stockhold- 
ers excuses instead of dividends. But during these years, 
the only payments made by a great number of our mills 
went to wage earners, cotton farmers, supply people, and 
the tax collector. 

The leaders of strife beckon the operative to misery, 
unemployment, and insecurity. The mills offer employ- 
ment;—and if, indeed, we stand upon the thresold of a 
fairer day, it is self-evident that the industry can not 
prosper without bringing further benefits to its fellow 


workers. 


Cotton Code No. 1 Confronting Test of 
Member Loyalty 


(J. J. Manning in Journal of Commerce) 


Washington is not a center of textile manufacturing 
nor primary market merchandising. It is, nevertheless, 
the center of the cleverest and most misleading textile 
strike publicity that has ever been known in this country. 
In some cases innocently and in other cases intentionally, 
news distributing sources of established character, and 
other sources, are being used for the dissemination of 
what is called “strike information.” The costly facilities 
of radio are also available to labor union leaders for 
publicity purposes. If people in general are forming 
incorrect opinions of the merits of the textile strike issue 


it should not be a subject for wonder or surprise. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
Cotton manufacturers are not so much troubled by the 
Washington publicity, however, as they are by the ten- 
dency of governmental political friends of organized labor 
to regard the present as a providential opportunity to 


nail the skins of textile industrialists to what they hope — 


will be a closing door on the NRA. They are watching 
with keen interest the effort under way at Washington to 
steer textile strike matters away from the NRA into other 
channels allied with labor by name, such as the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Department of Labor and 
the Labor Board itself. Many of them are already con- 
vinced that the next few weeks will develeop a disloyalty 
to the NRA that has not existed hitherto among members 
of Cotton Code No. 1, arising, of course, from the appre- 
hension that a new twist will be given to the practical 
meaning of “collective bargaining” as they understand it 
when they subscribed so enthusiastically to the initial 
code. 

In the early days of the NRA and before union mem- 
bership began to increase by leaps and bounds many cot- 
ton manufacturers were quite willing to establisher closer 
relations with operatives. Some accepted the NRA as a 
means of standardizing wages and working conditions in 
mills in large centers. In New Bedford the most scien- 
tific textile wage scale ever agreed to was put into effect. 
meant to manufacturers that they would meet accredited 
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In general, collective bargaining as used in the code 
epresentatives of workers and discuss with them any 
yroblems affecting working conditions or wages. At no 
time was there any thought or understanding that collec- 
tive bargaining in the NRA implied A. F. of L., or U. T. 
W. recognition, arbitrarily. Some mills were content to 
deal with their workers allied with those bodies but that 
was before the political nationalization of one type of 
unionism through Washington channels became a fetich 
with some of the Administration entourage. 


IRRITATING CONTRACTS 


New England manufacturers who had long experience 
with unions, although not of the present day U. T. W. 
type, accepted the new conditions patiently and were not 
often troubled by the leaders. Southern manufacturers, 
on the other hand, soon found themselves regarded as 
‘“nublic enemies” in their own communities by groups of 
paid agitrators, many of whom openly stated that the 
unions they represented were “communistic’’ in origin. 
Southern mills had conceded much in their early zeal to 
give the Roosevelt Administration full backing, and in 
their strong desire to work something out of the promises 
the NRA seemed to hold. ‘Today they are militantly 
united against textile unionism as it has developed in 
recent months in their section. They are in a frame of 
mind where it will take little to make them revolt against 
the NRA and all its works if Washington insists through 
its various bureaus to further restrict their right to deal 
with their workers without guidance or direction from a 
virtually acknowledged Administration labor union. 


STRIKE PROSPECTS 


In strong contrast with union publicity emanating from 
Washington, the reports of strike prospects received in 
the markets showed the great possibility of less than a 
40 per cent response in the South to the call for a strike 
in Southern cotton mills. If the strike lasts a week these 
reports indicated that well under 25 per cent of the mills 
will be affected. In a single selling agency twenty-one 
cotton mill corporations were heard from Thursday after- 
noon and in only one of them was there said to be any 
likelihood of a strike next week. Seven of the largest 
corporations engaged in cotton manufacturing in the 
South will not be affected, as their workers have already 
voted not to strike nor to have any dealings with the 
U. T. W. In mill centers where any serious trouble is 
feared and where any substantial part of the workers 
prefer to strike the plants will be closed. In general, the 
impression was gained among selling agents that the 
strike, if effective and meddled with by Washington bu- 
reaus “will bring about an open revolt against the NRA 
and all its works,’ to use the expression of a merchant 
who has served on many NRA committees. 


Greenville Operatives Attack Union 
Leaders 


Greenville, S. C—Rotten eggs, overripe tomatoes and 
stale watermelon rinds greeted George W. Smith, United 
Textile Workers’ organizer, when he attempted to speak 
in favor of the threatened general strike in the cotton 
textile industry at a meeting at West Greenville, adjoin- 
ing Greenville. 


It was reported he had stated he would speak against 
the strike and when he said in his speech that “some of 
you might not walk out at first, but you will have to 
Strike later,” the eggs, tomatoes and watermelon rinds 
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Says Discussion Among Union 


Leaders One Cause Strike 


William Green, president of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor, and Thomas McMahon and Francis 
Gorman, leaders of the United Textile Workers, accord- 
ing to an article in the Daily News Record. The political 
situation within the union is described by the article 
which was published just prior to the start of the strike, 
as given below.—Editor. 


Tw cause of the textile strike is discord between 


Southern mill executives do not look with complacency 
upon a general strike, even though a great many of them 
have little fear that their, operations will be seriously in- 
terfered with.’ But the majority of these executives have 
all along expressed the hope that the leaders of the United 
Textile Workers would call the strike, for they feel that 
the time for a showdown has come. 

They hope, too, that Washington will not go any fur- 
ther with intervention—that it will not, in any event, go 
any further than to offer its good offices. 


There does not appear to be any belief among mill 
owners that workers have any just cause for complaint. 
It might be said, of course, that no other viewpoint could 
be expected of mill owners. However, that criticism 
would scarcely hold at the present time, for even that 
group of liberal and fair-minded employers, of whom 
there certainly are a few in the South, seems honestly to 
feel that the mill hands are in a better position than they 


have ever been before, both as to wages and hours, as 


well as to working conditions. 


The sincerity of the leaders in this strike is seriously 
questioned by this same group. There is, of course, the 
old cry in the public press, that the union leaders are pro- 
fessional agitators who thrive on discord. 


But the conviction among mill men goes deeper than 
that. They think that Mr. McMahon and Mr. Gorman 
are confronted by a situation within their own union 
which has forced the labor leaders’ hands. Mill owners 
do not believe, as they say say with conviction, that the 
protests of workers are the cause of calling the strike, but 
that heavy declines in membership, coupled with the in- 
ternal political fight in labor circles, have made it incum- 
bent that Mr. McMahon and Mr. Gorman do something 
to save themselves. Though these two completely domi- 
nated the recent U. T. W. convention in New York, there 
is an element of grave danger in the Southern situation, 
as well as danger from higher labor circles. 


Considerable suspicion has been expressed in the South 
of the haste with which President Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, endorsed the strike vote of the New 
York convention. While no one questions President 
Green’s sympathy with mill workers, or his desire to join 
in any move that promises to better their lot, mill men 
generally do not believe for one minute that he would 
lend genuine support to a program that would strengthen 
Mr. McMahon’s position as the head of U. T. W. 

It is common knowledge that Messrs. Green, Berry and 
others high in the councils of the American Federation, 
have sought for a long time to break Mr. McMahon’s 
hold on the U. T. W. presidency. It is said further on 
good authority that Mr. Green at one time, something 


like a year and a half ago, had Mr. McMahon’s promise 
to retire from the U. T. W. presidency. 

With the renascence of U. T. W. under NRA, and the 
opportunity to organize locals in every mill village in the 
South, Mr. McMahon is said to have changed his mind 
about relinquishing the presidency, and there was noth- 
ing Mr. Green could do about it. 


KEEPING CONTACT 


While the U. T. W., under Mr. McMahon’s direction, 
has been actively organizing small locals in every nook 
and corner of the textile South, the American Federation 
through astute sectional leaders, has been keeping in 
close touch with the organization work, and apparently 
has been in close co-operation with U. T. W. in the broad- 
er work of dessiminating union principles. However, co- 
operation went no further than that and on many points 
of policy there has been direct conflict. 

The chief representative in the South of President 
Green and Major Berry is George L. Googe, of Atlanta. 


- Mr. Googe is a product of the conservative unionism of 


Savannah. He comes from the pressman’s union and is a 
protege of Major Berry. During the last year or so he 
has given the closest attention to textiles in the South 
and in more than one instance has intervened to prevent 
strikes worked up by the aggressive U. T. W. organizers. 

Mr. Googe’s policy has always been one of conciliation, 
believing as he does that it is possible to work out an 
understanding with a majority of Southern mill owners. 
He is on terms of personal friendship with a number of 
the most influential cotton mill owners. One of them put 
it this way: 

‘Although proof would be difficult, it is believed that 
Mr. Googe is convinced that the U. T. W., as at present 
organized and officered, cannot hope to succeed in the 
South. He agrees with the almost unanimous opinion in 


the South that the U. T. W. enjoys scarcely anyone’s — 


confidence. 
“It is indeed, Mr. Googe’s belief that a strictly South- 
ern union, officered by Southern men who understand 


and speak the same language as Southern mill owners, 


offers the only hope for the Southern textile worker to 
gain any sort of recognition for his union. It is said that 
several influential mill owners are more than sympathetic 
to the Googe idea.” 

As yet there is no evidence that such a program has 


‘actually been drawn up, but there has been plenty of 


informal discussion of the idea. Nor has the Googe idea 
of an all-Southern union been brought out into the open. 


-FACTIONAL FEELING STRONG 


That a strong sectional feeling exist, however, in union 
circles has been evidenced by political speeches in the 
South Carolina gubernatorial campaign that came to a 
conclusion last week. The bloody shirt has been waved 
by at least one candidate, the present lieutenant governor 
of South Carolina, James O. Sheppard. He persistently 
urged mill workers not to be misled into a strike by “the 
Yankee officers and organizers of the U. T. W.” 

“The strike has been called,” he said in a speech at 
Walhalla, S. C., “by a bunch of Yankees up at New York 
who sit back in swivel chairs and draw down big salaries 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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French Fabrics Firms Feature 
Many Synthetic Yarn Styles 


fabrics featured in the fall and winter Paris show- 

ings owe much to the varied and unusual develop- 
ments in synthetics, which, alone and in mixtures with 
wool and silk, were used by all houses, according to. the 
Paris office of the du Pont Style Service. Practically all 
the important French mills are offering synthetic fabrics 
in new versions this season. 


Plain rough rayon crepes in semi-sheer and heavy 
weights are particularly important among the Ducharne 
fabrics. These include Crepe Cara Mia, a new heavy 
georgette with pebbled surface; Asmara, a heavy rough 
surfaced granite albene (dull acetate) crepe, and Arch- 
angel, a heavy rayon crepe with an indented grid pattern. 

Moires, including Helianthe, which is extremely supple, 
and Monsoreau, a dull rayon with delicate design, are 
very important in the Ducharne line, as are taffetas and 
satins. Faille novelties include Faille Duchka in rayon 
with a wool face, and Faille Leczinska, a double face 
weave. Shimmy is another rayon fabric combining satin 
and wool faces. . 

Other double faced fabrics featured by this house are 
Rayon Nitchevo with a heavily pebbled dull face, and 
Satin Cherubim. Satin Machievel is a new satin double 
face with color contrasts, while Satin Van Dyck shows 
the same texture, but in monotone. Ducharne features 
these double faced effects also in lames such as Pepita, 
Silver Moon and Fetiche. The same metal group includes 
Cabaret, a heavy marocain, with metal weave; Cinema, a 
crinkly crepe with metal touch, and Aarleberg, a metal- 
ized and lacquered clocke. Metalized moires and failles 
are also stressed in this line, including both woven and 
printed effects. There are also new tartan taffetas with 
metal threads and rayon satins with metal faconne de- 
signs, as well as in metalized printed versions. Still other 
striking metalized fabrics are those combining metal with 
rayon chenille. | | 

Blanchini Ferier & Co. feature old-fashioned fabrics 
such as moires, satins, poults and failles—all decidedly 
modernized. A new heavy rayon moire in dull surface, 
called Fleur de Neige, is a striking number of this col- 
lection. There are new crepes with satin faces and a sort 
of charmeuse texture, while the well known Flamisol has 
taken on new pebbled effects. Strongly featured for even- 
ing are the heavy rayon satins, including the fancy crepe 
satins with faconne and printed designs on both sides, 
also those with blistered and pebbled surfaces. 

Velvets, which hold an important place in this line, 
are offered in many rayon versions, including uncrushable 
types. Duva is a new rayon velvet with an irregular pile. 
Turcal is a rayon velvet in crepe effect as light as chiffon. 
Velours Dragon is a rayon panne with felt surface. 

Chataillion-Mouly-Roussel also present a new uncrush- 
able rayon velvet, which is known as Velours Intact. Ve- 
lours Serenade is a new rayon velvet with little squares 
in two contrasting shades. : 

New rayon velvets simulating furs are offered by Cou- 
durier-Fructus-Descher. These include Barzoia, which 
has a long pile imitating gazelle skin, and Loup Garou. 
Among the faconne velvets being shown are yarn-dyed 
versions in albene (dull acetate) with colored motifs on 
white grounds, Stamped rayon velvets are also featured. 
_ The Rotary group of rayon fabrics with woolen aspect 
iS Important. There are also faconne failles with satin 
patterns. These patterns are also being featured in 
heavy, pebbly rayon crepes. Quilted effects appear mostly 
on dull backgrounds, very often in rayon. 


Ts new richness and elegance which characterize 
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NEW ENGLAND 
AND THE 
SOUTH 


PRODUCE THE YARN 
AND CLOTH 
FOR THE NATION 


HE Southern Textile Exposition, to be 
held in Greenville, South Carolina, 


October 15th to 20th, is an important factor 


in the development of this great industry. 


Leading manufacturers of textile machin- 


ery, installations, accessories, and supplies [| 


will be present to display their new inven- 
tions and improvements. 


The first three days the secretary of the 
Textile Foundation will be present with the 
heads of textile schools of the United States, 
for the purpose of studying exhibits and re- 
vising courses of instructions. | 


On Wednesday the Greenville Section of | 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers . 


will have a group meeting. 


The autumn meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association will be on Friday. The ex- 
position closes at 6 P. M. Saturday. 


We have invited every one connected with 
mills using cotton, wool, silk, and rayon, and 
those operating dyeing, bleaching and finish- 
ing plants to attend the show. We now cor- 
dially repeat that invitation. 


Special railroad rates! Pullman cars oper- 
ated daily from Greensboro, N. C., and At- 
lanta, Ga. Paved highways to Greenville 
from every direction. We will secure com- 
fortabie rooms for all visitors. 


TEXTILE HALL CORPORATION 
THE DATES ARE 


OCTOBER 15th 20th 
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A Cost and Profit Analysis of the Textile Situation With Reference 
To Several Standard Products 


(Showing maximum current prospects under the code and current prices; the effect of further curtailment with no change in weekly 
payrolls and market prices required to absorb the increased costs before any profit or interest on investment) 


Basis of Cost-Market Prices of Cotton, : 16/2 Carded Warps Print Cloth Sheeting Drills 
8-25-34, for grade and staple required, 378 Ends—6,000 Yds. 3842” 60x48 = 6.25 31” 48x48 5.00 37” 68x40 2.75 
current prices for Supplies, Code Labor 
Maximum Current Prospects—2 full shifts of 40 hours each 
2 full shifts—40 hours each. Per Cent Per Lb. Per Cent Per Lb. Per Cent PerLb. Per Cent Per Lb. 
Cotton 43.4 1381 39.8 .1436 41.9 1385 47.7 1385 
Waste 7.7 0244 6.5 0234 6.2 0207 7.1 0207 
Supplies, Power, Fuel __ 5.8 0184 10.7 0386 .0278 6.3 0183 
Total Manufacturing | 34.0 1083 40.8 37.9 1254 29.3 0848. 
Total Cost (Above basis) 1000 3180 100.0 3607 100.0 —_.3308 100.0 2902 
Market Prices, 8-25-34, Per Yard 6c Alc 
Market Prices, 8-25-34, Per Pound 3200 | 3750 3250 3025 
Net, after commissions and discounts 3638 
Net Loss per pound (Above basis of cost | ; 7 : 
and market prices 8-25-34)__. | 0204 : * 0031 0155 * 0032 


.(* denotes profit) 


“Effect of Curtailment to 2 full shifts of 30 hours each—No 


change i in Weekly Pay Rolls 

Increase in Labor and Overhead Cost 4 

(33 1-3%) 0299 0361 0325 0222 
Total cost per pound with increase... 3479 3968 3633 3124 
Market prices now required to absorb in- 

creased cost before any profit or interest 7 

Per Lb. Per Yd. 07% Per Yd. 11% Per Yd. 

: (As Against .32c) (As Against .06c) (As Against .06%2c) (As Against .11c) 

Per Cent of Increase required Aan 16:79% 8.33% 15.38% 6.82% 


Distribution of money spent in producing above products 


Farmer and Cotton Broker 
Federal Government, processing tax (large portion returned. to farmer) 
Supply Houses, Power and Fuel. Companies 6.7% 
Administrative (Mill Management 1.3% (including ‘Superintendent), “Local Taxes 5%, 

Repairs .6%, Insurance 3%, Depreciation 5.0%) 7.7% 


Compiled by Rhyne, Moore & Thies, Textile Cost Engineers, Charlotte, N. C. 
(Taken from their surveys of Representative Mills) 
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Will Pay You 


To Direct the Attention of Southern Mill Executives 
To Your Exhibit at the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
October 15 to 20, 1934 


Through an Advertisement in 


TEXTILE BULLETIN’S 


NUMBER 
OCTOBER 11th 


Timed to reach subscribers just before the Show’s opening, this issue will be brimful 
of the latest, most complete advance news covering this big Southern textile event. 


Practically ALL of the executives who visit Textile Hall during the week will come 

from SOUTHERN plants. TEXTILE BULLETIN is the ONLY textile journal 

with total paid circulation concentrated in the South, and is therefore the logical med- 
* jum to use in featuring your exhibit. 


To Non-Exhibitors 


Textile equipment and supply manufacturers who have not taken space at the Show this 
year may still secure very effective representation there through an advertisement in this 
October 11th Show Number which will be distributed at Textile Hall throughout the week. 


RESERVE YOUR SPACE NOW 
REGULAR RATES WILL APPLY 


LOWEST COST COVERAGE OF THE TEXTILE SOUTH 


MEMBER 
A. B. P., Ine. 
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Lacy Maulden has been promoted to production man- 1 las 
da nd P LA NT S ager of the Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. He suc- 4 


ceeds Homer L. Ballard, who resigned to become sunerin- mi 
OF ALL KINDS tendent of the Roxboro Mills, Roxboro, N. C.’ we 
PREFER THIS E. K. Whitener, of the Cocker Machine & Foundry - 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., has returned from Paisley, Scotland, tt 

TURDY CLOSET where he installed a gassing machine built by the Cocker 

S Company for the J. P. Coats Thread Company. 
5 Plan Shirt Factory 

\ 
OGEL Number Laurel, Miss.- Cottrell of West Point, Miss.. 
industrial manager of the Mississippi Power Company, 

eae : : ‘es that Laurel has been selected as the site for a 
<. will withstand all the use announce: 
HE Number : It shirt factory which is to be established by a $7,000,000 
and abuse it will receive in any p sac concern. Name of the company, date of removal from | 

-is seat operated—there can be no forgetting 


its Eastern location and other details were not available. 
to flush. There are no balls or floats to leak 


or get out of order. It is the closet you can F. S. R. C. Calls for Millions of Yards Of 
install and forget. : | Sheeting 
| Sold through the plumbing trade. 


Even as a general sirike pe operatives threatens to close 


) down or cripple mills, the industry is in receipt of propos- 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


| als inviting it to bid on additional heavy quantities of 
WILMINGTON. DELAWARE ST. LOUIS. MO. | Cotton goods for the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, 


: , bids for which will be opened September 14th, in Wash-: 
VOGEL Frost-Proof Closets | ington. 


Because of the labor conflict, many mills do not. vet 
know how or when they will deliver the many millions of 
yards of wide sheetings and other materials requisitioned 
by Washington last month. The trade had theorized that 


the existence of these contracts would be one of many 

"RU BRE m4 | Be OLL reasons for intervention by President Roosevelt in the 
a strike situation. 

CoV rR G Amazement is voiced in some quarters that thus far the 


Administration, except as it is represented through the 
National Labor Relations Board, has kept its ‘“‘hands off.” 
All Kinds | The latest proposal calls for bids on 74 million yards 

FOR TEXTILE PLANTS | of wide sheeting and 8 million yards of pillow tubing. 
Including Squeeze Mangle Padder Jig Of the wide sheeting total, 33 million yards specify 


ee | bleached goods. Until now, the Government has been 
Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks § - asking for brown sheetings only, but in its August buying 
CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO. 


was ‘unable to obtain all of the quantities wanted in all 
SALISBURY ORTH CAROLINA 


vidths. 

The new schedule of supplies, specifying throughout a 
64-square construction of cloth, divides as follows (maxi- 
mum quantities) : 


SHEETING 
The Yards 
45-inch, unbleached 8,000,000 
House of 90-inch, unbleached 25,000,000 
63-inch, unbleached 8,000,000 3 
To North and South 81-inch, bleached - 25,000,000 
' Established 1904 TUBING a 
| | 22'4-inch, unbleached | 4,000,000 
| 2-inch, bleached 4,000,000 a 
Seydel Chemica 0. The contract conditions appear to be identical -with 4 
past schedules. The successful bidder or bidders will be _ 
Jersey City, N. J. required to submit a sworn statement, accompanying in- oa” 
Qreeavite to the effect he has replaced by purchase raw cot- 
jee | ton equivalent in weight to the sheeting delivered in his . 
W. T. Smith James Warr contract. a 
Except to require, as usual, that a bidder has “become _ 4 


4. 
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a party to and is complying with and will continue to 
comply with an agreement with the President under Sec- 
tion 4 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act,” the 
schedule contains no reference to labor conditions. 

When the F. S. R. C. called for wide brown sheetings 
last month, it invited bids on 70 million yards. It was 
offered 25 million yards and bought 20 million. Quite a 
million yards were rejected because the prices quoted 
were too far above the then existing market. At the time, 
it was forecast in these columns that the Government 
would repeat its bids, while in the trade it was predicted 
that the next time bleached goods would be included. 


Mill Devices Has New Knotter 


The Mill Devices Company, of Gastonia, makers of 
Boyce Weavers Knotters, recently made an addition to 
their line. They have perfected a new knotter known as 
the O-Type. This knotter is of a smaller construction 
than previous knotters manufactured by them, and the 
advantage in this knotter is that the tails of the knot tied 
by the O-Type are half the length of those tied by any 
knotter previously manufactured by them. . 

This addition is said to be of great benefit to weave 
mills in their warping, slashing and weaving. The results 


obtained in knitting yarns are of a great benefit, due to 


the fact that the yarn knits smoother, causing less seconds 
and saving the mills considerable money on their needles. 


New Jaques Wolf & Co. Product 


Jacques Wolf & Co. recently placed on the market a 
one-bath water repellent, called Waterproof W 559. This 
product, which is the result of a long research carried on 
by its development department, gives the dyer and fin- 
isher of yarns, hosiery and piece goods a simple process 
for: (1) spotproofing, (2) rainproofing, (3) splashproof- 
ing, (4) showerproofing. 

Wolf's Waterproof W 559 makes a milky emulsion 
which gives exceptional results on all fibres—cotton, wool, 
silk or 

By a slight adjustment of concentration all fabrics can 
be made water shedding or completely water repellent. 


rhe sales-service department is in a position to offer. | 


advice on specific waterproofing problems, and free work- 
ing samples with exact directions are available. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. would also like to remind its cus- 


tomers and prospects about Penetrator W-500 for the . 


acid dyebath for woolen dyeing and Solvent W-505 as a 
wool scouring additive as well as the celebrated Wolf 
Bensapol for wool scouring. 


OBITUARY 


A. P. THORPE 
Rocky Mount, N. C.—Funeral services for A. P. 


_ Thorpe, president of the Rocky Mount Mills, who died 


in Philadelphia, Pa., Wednesday, as noted, were conduct- 
ed at Rocky Mount. Burial was in the family cemetery, 
Nash County. | 


J. A. CLINE 
Concord, N. C.—John Archibald Cline, 82, father of 
Ralph E, Cline, of Gafiney, S. C., general manager of the 
Broad River Mills of Blacksburg, died at his home here. 
The deceased is survived by his wife and the following 
children: Ralph E. Cline, of Gaffney, S. C.; Miss Olivet 
Cline, A. C., and K. B. Cline, of Concord: Mrs. Roy T. 


ea, of Salem, Va., and Frank S. Cline, of Salis- 
ry. 
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R.& D.R. MILLS CUT 


Bobbin Stripping Cost 


FROM 


12° per 1000 


By Replacing Utsman Double-Head With Type K 


Machines This Mill Saved Over $13,000 
the First Year 


The Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills installed 
17 Type K Machines (which use one operator each) to 
replace 13 Double-Head Utsmans ( requiring two opera- 
tors each), and immediately cut their cost of stripping 
bobbins from 12 cents to 6% cents per thousand, 

On 900,000 bobbins per day, the saving amounted 
to approximately $13,600 for the year. (‘The saving is 
doubtless even greater’ since the code. ) | 

There are numbers of mills making similar savings 
with the new fast Type K Machine with its low-cost- 
operation, made more accurate than ever by the 8 im- 


portant improvements recently developed by Terrell — 


engineers. 


100 to 120 Bobbins a Minute 


These new machines have an accurate 0 perating 
speed of 100 to 120 bobbins per minute . . . almost twice 
that of older models. 


Marking of bobbins is prevented by the new wide 
blade—the improved Plunger Assembly eliminates the 
splitting of barrels: Type K is the most economical 
method of stripping bobbins ever perfected .. . the only 
modern system, 


Terrell engineers will gladly give you an estimate 
of the savings your mill can make by replacing older 
Terrell units, which have trade-in value, with new ma- 
chines which usually pay for themselves in a few months. 


Write today, without any obligation on your part, that you 
will permit a Terrell representative to demonstrate 
the savings you can make. 


the ucw TYPE K “Bobbin Stri 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


i301 North Church Stroet 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. LutHer Pittinc, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 


N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Geo. THomas & Co., Lrp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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Stanley Eversaie 


-=-the name of a better 
Bale Tie System 


Even the most critical executive cannot 
help admitting the logic of changing to 
Stanley Eversafe in view of advantages 
like these: 


1. Stanley DS Seals make stronger joints 
than any other type of seals. 

2. ROUND SAFETY EDGES AND ENDS 
ON STANLEY EVERSAFE PREVENT 
CUTS AND SCRATCHES AND SPEED 
UP BALING OPERATIONS. 

3. STANLEY EVERSAFE TIES “‘COILED 
DOUBLE” SAVE JUST HALF THE 
TIME IN UNCOILING AND 
MEASURING. 

4. The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 

- gives you smooth, clean ties to work 
with, 

5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest effi- 
ciency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. 
552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Horace E. Black 


Many minor cuts, digs and 
scratches, generally unreport- 
ed, slow up tying operations. 
Round Safety Edges and 
Ends on Stanley Eversafe 
Ties prevent such injur- 
ies and speed up operations. 


Your Firm's Name, Trade 
Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
Warnings and Special De- 
signs can be had printed 
continuously on Stanley 
Colorgraph Ties, 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 


Carolinas Representative: 


P.O. Box 424 Charlotte, N.C. 


“September 6, 1934 
Dyeing and Finishing 
Of Rayon * 

By Percy Bean 


dyeing problems associated with rayon, as many 

complications creep in which cause faults of va- 
rious kinds. In general, the dyeing methods and dye- 
stuffs used for cotton are satisfactory, with modifications, 
for regenerated cellulose rayons, while acetate silk re- 
quires different dyestuffs peculiar to itself. Of course, 
much more careful handling is required than with cotton 
to avoid mechanical damage. 


FAULTS IN DYEING 


Faults arise in dyeing processes from wrong manipula- 
tion, ill-chosen dyestuffs, faults caused by the yarn and 
by previous processing. It is part of the dyer’s task to 
attempt to cover certain of the faults and to avoid others. 
The main trouble in dyeing is variable dyeing properties 
of warp and weft yarn. Spinning variations, over-stretch- 
ing, variation in cross sectitonal shapes of filaments, etc., 
cause differences in dyeing affinity. The dyer cannot be 
blamed for such things, but he can do a little to reduce 
the degree of damage. 


Where yarn dyeing is employed, the dyer can assist 


, ¢ ONSIDERABLE research has been carried out on the 


‘matters by sorting the dyed hanks, among which there 


will be some variations in shade, into batches of similar 
shade. If the batches are kept unmixed in weaving, one 
fault is practically eliminated. They dyer cannot, of 
course, make the “shiners” disappear, but, by taking care, 
he can avoid adding to the trouble. 

In piece dyeing he cannot reduce the trouble of un- 
evenly dyeing rayon in the same way, because he cannot 
sort the yarns in the cloth. He can, however, minimize 
the damage by choice of suitable dyestuffs. It is found 
that certain direct cotton colors will give more even dye- 
ing of faulty rayon than will others. By carsful selection 
of the most level dyeing colors which will give the re- 
quired shade, he can then produce results vastly superior 
to those obtained by a dyer who does not evercise the 
same careful selection. 


There is not sufficient time to enter into a discussion 
of which dyes are suitable and the manner of determining 
their suitability, but numerous tests have been made, and 
a large number of dyestuffs have been grouped in their 
degrees of efficiency in covering the unlevel dyeing prop- 
erties of rayon. The dye makers publish lists of suitable 
colors, and a series of tests has been made and published 
by various authors. The tests serve as a means of deter- 
mining the relative levelling powers of dyestuffs and the 


selection of those which may be mixed together with 


impunity. 

In this respect, much damage may be caused by mixing 
together colors which possess different dyeing properties 
on rayon. By such a mixture the differences between the 


-rayons are strongly emphasized instead of being reduced. 


The dye makers have made special efforts to make suit- 
able colors for uneven-dyeing rayons, and the rayon man- 
ufacturers are doing what they can to obtain uniformity. 

In addition to the careful selection of coloring matters, 
the methods of application is important. By choosing 
certain dyeing temperatures with certain dyes it is possi- 


*Extract of paper read at a meeting of the Blackburn Textile 
Society. 
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ble to reduce the unevenness of the dyed rayons to a 
minimum. Similar remarks apply to dyeing with vat 
colors as well as to direct colors. In addition to choice 
of suitable dyes it is important to avoid hard water, or 
the rayon may be more or less delustered by the deposi- 
tion of lime and magnesium soaps. The usual dyeing 
assistant, Glauber’s salt, is to be avoided as it may give 
rise to harshness and reduce lustre. Where fastness to 
washing is required sulphur colors are in some fays val- 
uable but many faulty pieces are produced because they 
are liable to unlevel dyeing and the necessary processing 
reduces the lustre of the silk. 
TENDERING AND “BLINDING” 


You are probably aware that sulphur black dyeings on 
cotton are liable to decompose, with the gradual produc- 
tion of sulphuric acid. The acid causes tendering unless 
sufficient neutralizing agent is incorporated in the fibres. 

A similar effect occurs on rayons, and the tendering 
effect is particularly marked on nitro-rayon, which, as 
mentioned before, is liable to rapid deterioration in acid 
conditions. The dyer may avoid the danger by the 
addition of a suitable amount of sodium acetate to the 
material, but the protection is removed in the first sub- 
sequent washing and tendering may occur later. In any 
case, the lustre of the rayon is adversely affected by the 
dyeing method. 

Very bright colors may be produced with Azoic colors, 
but damage often occurs owing to the phenomenon known 
as “blinding.” It is found that certain hot, wet treat- 
ments, such as soaping or steaming, will cause the minute 
dye particles in the rayon to aggregate into much larger 
bodies. The effect is to alter the light reflecting proper- 


apparent change of shade. : 

Since it is necessary to soap the material to remove 
loose surface color and increase the fastness to light and 
rubbing, great care must be exercised to keep the dele- 
terious “blinding” effect within reasonable limits. By 
selection of certain combinations of these colors which 
have less tendency to “linding” the danger may be re- 
duced. 

An interesting form of damage is that resulting from 
the action of certain vat colors. With certain vat yellows 
and oranges in particular, excessive tendering has been 
found, either before or after laundering. This effect is 
particularly found when goods containing these colors are 
bleached, as in certain cases the dyestuff appears to act 
as an oxidizing agent or accelerartor of oxidation. In a 
similar manner the yarn dyed with these colors appears 
to be much more susceptible to the tendering action of 
light. Tendering may occur in the dyeing itself if the 
material is exposed to air and light. This action may be 
to some extent due to selective absorption of light of 
short wave length. I recommend you to peruse the pa- 
pers by Schofield, Turner and others which have appeared 


- recent times, ah the subject is too large to be discussed 
ere, 


FRICTION DAMAGE 


Another field is opened up in the dyeing of acetate 
rayon, because of its chemical and physical difference 
from regenerated cellulose rayons. Acetate rayon is more 
resistant to many influences, particularly the tendering 
action of sea water and light, and it is stronger when wet 
than the usual viscose and other rayon fibres. Neverthe- 
less, it is imperative that equal precautions be taken to 
avoid damage by friction, stretching and other causes. It 
has been mentioned that hot water or alkaline solutions 
cause reduction in lustre and a greater or less degree of 


saponification. This modifies the dyeing properties and | 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Buying Loom Lubrication 


—or Floor Oil? 


If this question seems amusing look at 
the floors under your looms—and youll 
see the point. Oils drip and leak. They 
require frequent application because 


they will not stay in bearings. 


You pay for oil that does no work. 
Worse yet, this oil that leaks and drips 
from bearings gets on warps and woven 
goods, making oil spot “seconds,” 


which mean more loss. 


NON-FLUID OIL does away with 
the evils of liquid oil because it “stays 
put” in bearings. Thus it not only 
prevents oil spots, but it gives constant 
and dependable lubrication—and re- 
duces oil bills—by outlasting liquid oil 
3 to 5 times. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


l.ewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehouses: 
Chicago, Ill. Providence, R. |. Atlanta, Ga. 
St.. Louts, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C 


New Orleans, La. Spartanburg. 8 C. Greenville 8 © 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davin CLARK. Managing Editor 

D. H. Hit, Jr Associate Editor 

Juntus M. Smite Business Manager 
SUBSCRIPTION : 

One year, payable in advance 

Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 

Single Copies : 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


To No End 


AS a woman textile worker pushed her way 
through the picket line at a South Carolina 
mill she shouted back at her husband, a striker, 
“You may be a damn fool if you want to but I 
am going to work and feed the kids.”’ 

We are wondering if the striking cotton mill 
operatives really have so little sense as to be- 
lieve that they can win this strike. 

Even if their cause was just, which it is not, 

and even if the mills had profitable orders upon 
their books, which they have not, it would be 
impossible to force the executives of 1,500 cot- 
ton mills to agree to ignore their loyal employees 
and recognize any union as the only organiza- 
tion with which they would do business, 
The demands of the United Textile Workers 
~ constitute a denial of freedom and if freedom 
can be taken away from any group of people, 
this country is doomed. 

The right of a man to join a union and to 
leave his place of employment is admitted by 
all. 

The right of a man to refuse to join a union 
and to remain at work is being denied. : 

Governor Ehringhaus of North Carolina said 
this week: 

Strikers will be protected in the exercise of their lawful 
rights, and mill workers also who wish to work will re- 
ceive the same protection against local or roving bands 
who threaten them. The public has certain rights which 
both parties to industrial conflict must recognize and re- 
spect. 

The right to strike is conceded; so also is the right of 
peaceful picketing. The right not to strike and to keep 
on working is just as sacred and entitled to the same pro- 
tection. Picketing accompanied by actual or threatened 
violence is not peaceful, and threats and disorders by 


individuals or large groups for purposes of intimidation 
are beyond the law. 
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Governor Blackwood of South Carolina made 
an even stronger and clearer statement of the 
situation and backed his statement by sending 
troops wherever efforts were made to prevent 
mill employees from entering mills. (See quota- 
tion from Spartanburg Herald at bottom of sec- 
ond column on next page. ) | 

In spite of his statement Governor Ehringkaics 
of North Carolina had, up to Wednesday after- 
noon, done nothing to protect those citizens of 


his State who earn their living in cotton mills 


and desired to continue at work. 

Governor Ehringhaus had insisted that local 
authorities handle every case when he well knew 
that they could not suppress the mobs. 


Encouraged by the failure of Governor Eh- 
ringhaus to act, mobs riding in cars were riding 
over North Carolina and with threats and actual 
violence, forcing citizens of North Carolina to 
leave their chosen places of employment. 

The right of peaceful picketing is admitted 
but the courts have decided what constitutes 
peaceful picketing. 

Unlawful picketing is a crime punishable by 
fine and imprisonment on the chain gang and is 
described as 
threats, violence, intimidation or other unlawful means 
to prevent, or attempt to prevent, any person or persons 
in this State from engaging in, remaining in, or perform- 
ing the business, labor or duties of any lawful employ- 
ment or occupation. Ga. Crim. Code, Sec. 126, 

It is likewise a crime punishable by fine and 
imprisonment on the chain gang. 
if any person or persons by threats, violence, intimidation 
or other unlawful means shall hinder the owner, manager 
or proprietor for the time being from controlling, using, 
operating or working any property in any lawful occupa- 
tion, or shall by such means hinder such person from 
hiring and employing laborers or employees. Ga. Crim. 


Code, Sec. 129. | 

The right to “picket” doesnot include the 
right to violate these laws. 

Picketing as an aid to strikes is not unlawful provided 
it does not consist of coercive or otherwise unlawful acts, 
or amount to an invasion of the right of others, 63 C. J:, 
669. 

The United States Courts from the Supreme 
Court down, and the State Courts, have uni- 
formly limited the rights of “‘picketers” so that 
they cannot extend beyond the above definition. 

The North Carolina Court says: 

Striking workmen have a legal right to have a reasona- 
lb number of men picket their former employers’ premises 
by observation, watching and persuasion or employees 
unattended by disorders, intimidation or obstruction. 
Citizen Co. v. Asheville Typographical Union 263, 187 
N. C..42;-424 Rep: 

The New Jersey Court says: 

Assembling of a large number of employees, acting as 
pickets, tending to terrorize others who may desire to 
work, is unlawful. Bayonne Textile Corp. v. American 
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Federation of Silk Workers (N. J. Chancery), 168 Atl. 
Rep. 799. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
undertaken to define “peaceful picketing,”’ in the 
following language: 

How far may men go in persuasion and communication 
and still not violate the rights of those whom they would 
influence? In going to and from work men have a right 
to as free a passage without obstruction as the streets 
afford, consistent with the right of others, to enjoy the 
same privilege. We are a social people, and the accosting 
by one of another in an unoffensive way, and an offer by 
one to communicate and discuss information with a view 
to influencing the other's action, are not regarded as ag- 
gressive, or as a violation of the other’s rights. If, how- 
ever, the offer is declined, as it may rightfully be, then 
persistence, importunity, following and dogging become 
unjustifiable annoyance and obstruction, which is likely 
soon to savor of intimidation. From all of this the per- 
sons sought to be influenced have a right to be free, and 
their employers have a right to have them free. Ameri- 
can Steel Foundry v. Tri-City Council, 257 U. S. 204. 

The Georgia Supreme Court says that it is 
unlawful for 


any person or association of persons to interfere with the 
business of another by means of force, menaces or intimi- 
dation so as to prevent others from entering into or re- 
maining in the employment of his services. Jones v. Van 
Winkle Gin & Machine Works, 131 Ga. Rep. 336. 

A picketer is not an officer of the law and has 
no greater right to interfere with another person 
than any other private citizen has, nor is a pick- 
eter protected by law from violence of others 
any more than is any other private citizen. 


Cost Comparisons Show 


Mill Position - 


Cy" Page 8 we are publishing a statement 
compiled by a firm of textile cost engineers, 
whose business it is to determine the manufac- 
turing possibilities of textile mills, from the 
standpoint of cost. 

Two facts should be perfectly plain to the 
unprejudiced from a perusal of this statement. 
First, that Southern mills making standard con- 
structions have no profit outlook with present 
market prices, even when operating at maximum 
capacity production, for two full shifts of 40 


hours each. While on the basis of capacity pro- 


duction of 80 hours there appears to be meager 
profits in some instances of approximately one 
per cent, in most cases the loss ranges from 5 to 
10 per cent of the total cost of making the prod- 
uct. Second, if the operating hours were reduc- 
to two shifts of 30 hours each, with no change 
in present pay rolls, in accordance with the de- 
mand of the strikers, the loss which the manu- 
facturers are now incurring would be practically 
doubled, exclusive of interest on investment, 
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which at least every organization in America has 
an inherent right to receive. 


It is quite apparent that if operations were 
reduced to two shifts of 30 hours each, with no 
change in pay rolls, the only alternative for mill 
owners in order to absorb this increased cost 
would be to increase market prices from 7 to 17 
per cent all along the line. 


The textile industry has just completed a 
three months’ period of curtailment with operat- 
ing hours far below the code maximum in hopes 
of doing this very thing, that of bettering mar- 
ket prices. If the experience of the past few 
months is any guide to the near future, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that there is no assurance that 
prices could: be advanced much above their level 
during the past few months, or that they would 
advance sufficiently to absorb more than a frac- 
tion of that which would be required to meet the 
present demand of the textile strikers. 


Get Camera Evidence 


_— mobs traveling over the South and driv- 
ing from textile mills the employees who 
desire to work we again urge mills to secure mov- 
ing picture cameras with magnifying lenses and 
take pictures of the rioters. 


We understand that the Agfa Ansco Corp. of 
Binghamton, N. Y., sell for $22.50 a camera that 


will take 50 pictures in rapid succession at a 


distance of 200 feet. 

If a local dealer does not handle these cam- 
eras, they can be secured from the W. A. Rob- 
erts Film Corp. at Greensboro, N. C. 

We also urge mills to get the license numbers 
of the automobiles which the rioters are using. 


Protection Of Rights. 


‘“T feel it my duty, says Governor Blackwood, 
speaking of the textile strike, “to protect inno- 
cent people; and have made it clear that those 
striking are entitled to protection of their rights 
to strike and those working are entitled to pro- 
tection of their rights to work unmolestedly.”’ 


It is not at all likely that there will be any 
attempt to molest strikers in the exercise of their 
right to strike. It is a responsibility of union 
organizations to see that there is no attempt on 
their part to invade the rights of those who wish 
to work. There will be no occasion for violence 
or disorder in connection with the strike if these 
basic principles of the rights of citizens are 
strictly observed. —Spartanburg Herald. 
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Ten Minutes to World's Fair | 


Garage Opposite Hotel 
Seventeen Floors 


HOTEL 
MAJESTIC 


Quincy at State Street 
In the Heart of the City 


CHICAGO 


Rates:—$1.50-$2.00-$2.50-$3.00-$3.50 


HARRY F. HERMANSEN 
Manager 


| cessor to the Cloverdale Mills, Inc 


DOUBLE-LOOP HOOK BANDS 


When ordering card bands give make of cards; for 
spinning, twisters and spoolers give exact measure- 
ments around cylinders and whorls. 


Try these bands and eliminate soft yarns. 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
Charlotte, N. C. | 


For BErrerR WEAVING 
buy your 
LOOM REEDS 


from 


* Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Phone 5071 Box 1375 
Greensboro, N. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Semerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mer. Taunton, Mase. 
JONN EK. HUMPHRIES Seu. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 

P. Bex 843 Pr. O. Bex 128 
Greenville, C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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MILL ITEMS 


GuLrport, Miss.—The Walcott & Campbell Spinning 
Mill has received a $2,000 check from B. Frank Brown 
as remuneration from the Federal and State Governments 
for. training workers in the cotton mill for the first six 
months of 1934. 3 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Guilford County sheriff’s 
office was notified that three bandits held up the Ossipee 
Cotton Mill office at Ossipee, about four miles north of 
Burlington, shortly after 2 o'clock and escaped with an 
undetermined amount of money and kidnaped two young 
lady workers in the office. 

Two men workers in the mill office were locked in the 
vault -before the robbers fled in an automobile. 


suc- 
., filed a certificate o! 
incorporation here. Capital stock is $10,000. Officers 
of the textile firm are: Edgar J. Hesslein, New York 
City, president; H. B. Dowdell, Prattville, Ala., vice- 
president and general manager; T. M. Wells, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., secretary, and G. W. Walker, New York, treas- 
urer. Other incorporators include J. K. Whitaker, W. C. 


Montcomery, Ata.—The Crown Cotton Mills, 


_ Planz and H. Heinbockel, all of New York. 


This plant expects to begin operation September Ist, 
and will employ 300 persons. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Construction work is scheduled 
to get under way immediately on the new hosiery mill to 
be erected on South Elm street by Bogle-Watkins, Inc. 
Contract has been awarded and will involve expenditures 
approximating $150,000, it is reported. 

The main building of the new mill will be three stories | 
in height with a frontage of 60 feet and a length of 160 
feet. It will be of the standard industrial type, of brick 
and steel fire-proof construction. 

In back of the main building will be a dyehouse 40 by 
40 feet, and adjoining the dyehouse will be the boiler 
room (30 by 30 feet), making the entire length of the 
plant 230 feet. 

It is estimated that the construction will require ap- 
proximately four months to complete. Around 300 em- 
ployees will be required to operate the plant, according to 
George Boble, a member of the firm. 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—The Army awarded ‘a contract 
for 1,200 yards of 72-inch target cloth to Cannon Mills 
at 18.25 cents net. Bids on 140,000 yards of this mate- 
rial were opened August 22nd under invitation 60, for 
the following deliveries: 

(1) F.o.b. Rock Island Arsenal, 65,000: (2) Raritan 
Ordance Depot, 65,000; (3) Benicia Ordnance Depot, 
10,000, all deliveries to be completed within 30 days from 
receipt of notification of contract award. 

With the exception of Cannon Mills, which bid only 
on 1,200 yards for delivery in two weeks, no bidder wdas 
was able to promise complete delivery in less than 100 
days, partly due to apprehension among the mills over 
possible interruption because of a. strike. 

The Army has decided to extend the delivery period to 
90 days and the trade will receive a new invitation, ac- 
cordingly, covering this material, less the quantity already 
contracted for. 
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ing Company has filed suit to recoyer $10,850 in county 


finish the installation of new machinery to provide for 
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MILL NEwS ITEMS 


MontTcoMErRY, ALA.—The West Boylston Manufactur- 


taxes paid for the five-year period from October 1, 1927, 
to October 1, 1932. 

' The company claims it was exempt as a new industry 
from payment of this tax by express resolution passed by 
the board of revenue. The levy was paid under protest 
during the period to the tax collectors, it is alleged, from 
whom and his sureties the mill now is seeking to recover 
the amount, plus interest. | 


Marion, N. C.—About $1,000 per week will be added 
to the payroll of the 225 employees of the Cross Yarn 
Mill here when the full time 40-hour schedule is resumed 
in a few days, according to official announcement of the 
company. 

Full time operation was delayed for a few days to 


about 60 additional employees contemplated in the im- 
provement program started last spring. Under perm‘s- 
sion of the NRA, the plant was enlarged at a: cost of 
about $125,000, to nearly double former production ca- 
pacity, old machinery bought and junked to provide for 
entirely new equipment. : 

The improvements have been completed with the ex- 
ception of some minor mechanical adjustments and about 
200 employees are at work on the reduced schedule. The 
full force will be taken on when the 40-hour per week 
schedule is resumed. 
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EXPERT TEXTILE 
‘ENGINEERS 
DESIGNED THIS 


MONEY-SAVING 
FLOORING. 


FOR EMPLOYEE HOUSING 


Just Specify 


LOCKHART 
COTTAGE or BUNGALOW 
GRADES 


THEY’RE END-MATCHED 
LAY WITHOUT WASTE 


See Your Nearest Dealer or Write Direct to 


JACKSON LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 

LOCKHART, 
Trade Mark ALABAMA 


The company has announced plans also for the con- 
struction of 10 or 12 new double homes this fall to ac- 
commodate the additional employees. 


World Uses Less of Cotton 


London.—East Indian, Egyptian and sundry other 
cottons replaced the American product to a considerable 
extent in the world markets during the year ended July 
31, 1934, a report of the International Master Cotton 
Spinners, issued here, indicates. While world consump- 
tion of cotton during the year showed a sizable increase, 
use of American cotton, owing to its relatively higher 
price, fell off. Consumption of American cotton, how- 
ever, continued to represent more than 5 per cent of the 
world’s total. 

‘The report says world consumption increased 742,000 
bales to 25,094,000 bales. Consumption of American 
cotton was off 631,000 bales to 13,539,000 bales. Con- 
sumption of East Indian, Egyptian and sundry other 
cottons increased 1,373,000 bales to 11,555,000 bales. 

World mill stocks of American cotton at the end of 
July totalled 2,319,000 bales, a decrease of 239,000 from 
a year before. East Indian mill stocks totalled 1,655,000, 
an increase of 128,000 bales. Egyptian stocks totalled 
273,000 bales, an increase of 38,000 bales. World stocks 
of all kinds of cotton, including sundry growths, aggre- 
gated 5,331,000 bales, an increase of 281,000 bales. 

World cotton spindles totalled 156,882,000, a decrease 
of 836,000. World consumption of cotton per 1,000 spin- 
dies increased to 80.06 bales in July, from 79.47 bales in 
January. During the past six months, 63 British firms, 
Owning 3,776,343 spindles in the American section, have 
completely stopped, compared with 71 firms with 4,217,- 


612 spindles shut down in the previous six months. 


CAREFUL CONTROL 


guarantees 
Uniform Products 
of High Quality 


Textile Manufacturers must have products which 
measure up to the highest standard of quality and 
uniformity. This is particularly true of starches, 
dextrins and gums. 


This Company has spent thousands of dollars in 
building up control and inspection laboratories 
equipped with the most modern apparatus for pro- 
ducing large volume of analyses and obtaining accu- 
rate results. Careful control :is maintained for all 
products in these laboratories—twenty-four hours a 
day—by highly trained chemists, who have had 
years of experience in their particular field. As a 
result, we are prepared to guarantee, at all times, 
the shipment of uniform, high quality products. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Branch Offices 


Boston, Mass. , Greenville, S. C. 
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Price ot a 
DETROIT STOKER 


is. 
in 
the 


OU can burn up the price 
of a Detroit Stoker in a year 
or so—by doing without the stoker. 


Or you can install Detroit Stokers and 

use less expensive grades of coal in smaller 
quantities, producing the same amount of 
steam, and earning back the investment on 
the stokers in savings effected. 


A type and size for every service. Write for 
Bulletin, ““Economical Steam Generation in 
South.” 


DETROIT STOKER CO. 


Sales Offices and Engineering De- 
partment—General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Works at Monroe, Michigan. 
District Offices in Princi- 
pal Cities 
Chariotte Office: 


Wm. W. Moore 
Dist. Mgr., 714 
West Trade St. 
Tel. 8173 & 8174 


. . . Sealclad Textile 

Motors . . . Texsteel 
Texrope Drives 

. . . Centrifugal Pumps, 


Compressors, Power 
Plant Equipment. 


... See “Southern Sources of 
Supply” for sales offices 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HUMIDIFIER TREATMENT 


FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


WATER AND METAL TREATMENT 
| FOR 
REMOVAL AND PREVENTION OF SCALE 
IN BOILERS 


FILTER GRAVEL 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


1122 SOUTH BOULEVARD 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Batrour, N. C.—Monday the Balfour Mill, manufac- 
turer of print cloths, began full time operations after a 
period of twelve weeks when the 25 per cent production 
curtailment was in effect for the entire industry, Em- 


ployees at the mill Monday went to work in two 40-hour | 


per week shifts instead of two 30-hour per week shifts, as 
had been the production schedule during the curtailment. 
The end of the curtailment period will mean a restoration 
of the 25 per cent of the wages paid to workers in the 
mill. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Rayons 
(‘ontinued from Page 13) 
may cause faults. In the case of normal acetate rayon 
special dyestufis are employed, such as the lonamines or 
S.R.A. colors, for the material has little or no affinity, 
for ordinary cotton colors. 

This property is utilized in producing fancy effects in 
fabrics made of acetate and another rayon or cotton, 
either by leaving one fibre undyed or dyeing the fibres in 
two colors. Where treatment of the acetate rayon has 
caused any saponification of the material, it will be 
stained by the cotton colors and so damaged. Different 
batches of acetate rayon may vary in their liability to 
hydrolysis and if mixed in a cloth will cause stripy effects 
to appear on dyeing. Somewhat similar effects are ‘also 


. due to mixing of rayons of different cross-section, varia- 


tions in tension and uneven d!ustering. 
DELUSTERING FAULTS 

Delustering may cause defective cloths. It is brought 
about with regenerated cellulose rayons in several ways, 
by spinning threads containing oils or metallic salts such 
as barium sulphate or metallic soaps in and on the gla- 
ments, either in the state of cloth or thread, and in other 
ways. With acetate rayon, in addition to many of the 
methods used for viscose, delustering may be brought 
about by the action of steam, hot water, or treatment 
with alkalies. The delustering is said to be due to swell- 
ing effects rather than to actual saponification. In any 
delustering method, and there are hundreds described in 
the literature, there is liable to be irregularity and this 
leads to variations in lustre and of the shades produced 
when the material is dyed. : 

The finishing processes commonly employed are fewer 
in number than, say, in the case of cotton, and so are 
liable to cause fewer types of fault. Heavy starching or 
loading is generally avoided because it spoils the lustre 
and appearance of rayon, and it is usual for the finishes 
to be more or less “pure” without much mechanical treat- 
ment. | 

Rayons are not suitable for such heavy mechanical 
processes as chreinering, chase calendering, beetling and 
various lustering and other processes employed with. cot- 
ton. When possible the passing of rayon through any 
form of a nip is to be avoided. Particularly when wet, 
the less mechanical treatment the better, and ignoring 
this rule is the cause of the majority of finishing faults. 

Drying over cylinders is a cause of bad appearance 
with rayon fabrics which are much more satisfactorily 
treated by careful hydro-extraction and drying in festoons 
or on carefully managed tenter frames with warm air 
currents. Acetate rayon in particular may suffer serious 
damage when passed over hot cylinders because it be- 
comes partly melted and sticky at comparatively low 
temperature. For this reason hot calendering might be 
disastrous. An example is shown in cloth containing 
acetate silk which has been pressed locally with a house- 
hold iron of a much lower temperature than is generally 
used. The rayon has melted and stuck to the iron. This 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it 


indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 


Abbott Machine Co. 
Adolff Bobbin 
Aktivin Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 18 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. — 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. mihi 
Ashworth Bros. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. —- 
Atlanta Brush Co. oe 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. -~ 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. — 
Atwood. Machine Co. 5 
Rahnson Co, 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 20 
varber-Colman Co. 
Rorne, Serymser Co. 
Brookmire, Inc. 
Brown, D. P. & Co. ae 
Bunn, B. H. Co, 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. — 
Campbell, John & Co. a 
Carolina Rubber Hose Co. 
Carolina Steel & Iron Co. — 
(Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 18 
Ciba Co., Inc. i 
Clark Publishing Co. 27 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
Clinton Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 7 


Curran & Barry, =0 

Dary Ringe Traveler Co. 16 

Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 20) 

Detroit Stoker Co. 

Dillard Paper Co. 21 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Mraper Corporation 1 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 0 
DuPont de Nemours, E. l. & Co. 
Maton, Paul B. 
Edison Hotel 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. -— 
Engineering Sales Co. — 
Enka, American 
Excel Machine Co., Inc. 
Firth-Smith Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Franklin Process Co. 
Garland Mfe. Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. — 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. — 
(yoodrich, B. F.. Rubber Co. 
Tire & Rubber Co. 
Governor Clinton Hotel 
(Grasselli: Chemical Co., The 
Graton & Knight Co. _ 
Creensboro Loom Reed 16 
Hart Products Corp. 
H & B American Machine Co. 
Hermas Machine (Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 
Hygrolit, Inc. 
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Jackson Lumber Co. 17 
Jackson Moistening Co.; Ine._-. 
Jacobs, BE. H. Mfg. Co., Ine. _— 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. ae 
Johnson, Chas. B. oe 
Keever Starch Co. — 
Lang, H. 
Law, A: M. & Co. _ 
LineolIn Hotel 
Loper, Ralph E. Co. — 
Luttrell, C. BE. & 
Majestic Hotel 16 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
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National Oj] Products Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 21 

Neisler Mills Co., Ine. cae 

Neumann, R. & ‘Co. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 3 
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Onyx Ol & Chemical Co. 


Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. ae 
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Sevdel Chemical Co. . 2 10 
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Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry. 26 
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Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
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Stewart Iron Works Co. 22 
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Textile Bulletin 
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Board May Investigate 
Refusal of Silk Mills 
To Pay Code Assessments 


Paterson, N. -The possibility 
that the New Jersey NRA enforce- 
ment authorities would investigate 
the refusal of Paterson silk manufac- 
turers to pay their code assessments 
loomed last week following a confer- 
ence between Luther K. Bell, treas- 
urer of the silk code authority, and 
Charles Edison, head of the NRA 
board for the State. Elison confirm- 
ed the report that Bell conferred with 
him at Newark, and it was said the 


latter would later submit a brief out- 
lining the charges. 


The action of Max M. Baker, silk 
code deputy, in advising local man- 
ufacturers to disregard their assess- 
ments also was discussed, it was said, 
and there was the rumor that the 


board might attempt a move against 
Baker. 


A leader of the manufacturing in- 
terests said that Paterson would wel- 
come the latter move, but. pointed 
out he doubted the State NRA could 
proceed against Baker. Edison’s 
board, it was explained, is the agency 
which enforces code compliances 
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among employers. Baker is not an 
employer. 

“The silk code leaders might find, 
if they open the Baker matter up 
fully, that they have bitten off more 
than they can swallow,” this spokes- 
man said, but added he thought the 
whole was “bluff.” 


‘Ala. Prison Mills Paid 


5140, 000 Process Tax 


Montgomery, Ala. \la.The State of 
Alabama in a little more than one 
year has paid the Federal Govern- 
ment $140,000 as processing tax on 
cotton manufactured in convict mills. 
This fact was pointed out by Attor- 
ney General Thomas E. Knight, who 
is, contending that the State should 
tax the utility operations of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

The TVA recently made the State 
a payment of $40,000, representing 
5 per cent of the gross income from 
the proceeds of power produced from 
Alabama rivers. This percentage was 
stipulated by the act which created 
the TVA. Mr. Knight stated that 
much publicity was given to the 
TVA payment but no mention made 
of the State’s payment of more than 
three times this amount in processing 
taxes. He contends that both the 
State in operating the cotton mills 
and the TVA in operating utilities 
are in business for private profit and 
therefore should be taxed. 


Sales of Silk Fabrics 
Shows 75% Increase 


The National Federation of Tex- 
tiles, Inc., made public figures which 
revealed “a remarkable improvement 
in the relation of production, con- 
sumption and stocks on hand” in the 
silk market. According to the fig- 
ures, yardage consumption has: in- 
creased 75.2 per cent durin gthe last 
two weeks of July. This follows a 
50 per cent rise during the first two 
weeks of July. 


FOR SALE 
+—Bahnson Humidifier Heads. 
$3— Amer, Moist. Atomizers. 
29— Simplex Heads. 
Late Type Controls, 
4-- -Parks- ramer Controls. 
27— Spray Heads. 
l- -10x10 Ingersoll-Rand Air Compres- 


sor, Tank and Motor. 
P. O. Box 2113 Charlotte, N. C. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. Patent Office 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


~ 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Neister Mitts Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
66-68 Worth St. New York 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y 
DoMESTIO Export 
MERCHANDISING 


JosHua L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 
Push Button Control — Reversing 


— with limit stops up and 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will teli 
you more abeut them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


32% West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CoTTON Goops 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were relatively 
quiet but very firm just prior to the strike. Most buying 
was confined to goods that were wanted at once. Many 
mills reported that they had requests to hasten deliveries 


of goods on order and shipments from the mills showed a. 


heavy increase. The price situation was generally un- 
changed, with the market of the opinion that prices will 
likely be advanced on account of the strike. 


The print cloth list did not change although there were 
some instances where buyers wanting small acounts of 
spots shipped immediately paid ‘%c premiums for the 
accommodation involved. The 39- inch 4-yard 80 squares 
were sold at 93¢c, 39-inch 4.75 yard 68x72s moved in 
fair amounts at 8'4ac, 381%4-inch 5.35 yard 64x60s gener- 
ally brought 73¢c, although some lots were moved at 
7¥4c, and the 38-inch 6.25 yard 60x48s were sold at 


Oc: 


- Carded broadcloths were sold in moderate quantities 
at 73¢c for 80x60s and 9'%4c for 100x60s. These styles 
had not moved in large quantities, and many mills felt 
the prices were too low, but demand apparently was 
insufficient to put through increases. | 


Sheetings were generally steady, with moderate busi- 
ness on spot deliveries of a wide variety of constructions. 


In the fine goods division there was a fair amount of 
spot activity and buyers were somewhat more concerned 
over the effect of the strike than on coarse goods. The 
opinion prevailed that a greater percentage of fine goods 
mills would be closed by the strike and, since production 
already is very low in that division, the removal of any 
considerable number of mills from production will eat a 
serious dent into the amount of goods available. 

The strike situation was overshadowing all other devel- 
opments as the market opened for the week, following the 
close on account of the holiday. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39- in.. 68x72s 

Brown 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 7 834 
Brown sheetings, standard 

Denims 7 15% 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Staple ginghams 9% 
Standard prints 1% 


| J. P. STEVENS & CO., In 
Selling Agents 


| 40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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| mercerized. 
| in the tuck stitch underwear field and they report certain 
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YARN MARKET 


“+? 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The chief factor of interest in the 
yarn market during the past week was the heavy ship- 
ment of yarns. Consumers were apparently taking no 
chances on having deliveries delayed on account of the 
strike. Spinners have made every effort to meet requests 
that deliveries be anticipated and the movement of yarn 
was very large. 


The price situation was kept firm with a tendency to 
advance on account of the strong demand for yarns for 
prompt shipment. 


August will be a better month than July for cotton 
yarn merchants but a poorer one for spinners. Distrib- 
utors will have’ a larger poundage of new business and 
shipments on running contracts than in July, although 
the difference will not be wide: Spinners’ margins on 
this business will be smaller, as selling prices did not 
quite keep abreast with cotton advances since the August 


/crop report. 


Prices are unchanged from a week ago, but any pro- 
tracted strike might easily lead to a stiff advance, it is 
said. On the other hand, decreased consumption would 
probably have the contrary effect on the raw cotton. The 
situation is so mixed and the outlook so uncertain that a 


| waiting policy is the only one that can be followed. The 


I. S. R. C. has purchased large quantities of cotton goods, 
print cloths, white sheetings and towelings of late and 
other orders are said to be pending. Apart from the 
labor threat, the cotton spinning situation after a long 
period of curtailment might be considered in a basically 
promising position. 

Combed qualities are not moving in as large volume as 
carded, but prices have held unchanged during the last 
week; sales of 40s two-ply good yarn. | 

Merceribed yarns have been affected unfavorably by 
knitters stepping quality down, using combed instead of 
This trend lost processors a volume outlet 


other lines, such as seamless hosiery, have been using the 
same tactics to keep goods prices down 


Southern Single Warps 30s 
--- Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- Ply 
“0 
-- 108 -29 
4 16s 304% -31 
outhern Single Skeins 20s 31% -32 
10s Carpet Yarns 
12s Tinged carpets,, 8s, 3 
99 and 4-ply - - 84% 
31 Colored ‘atrips, 8s, 3 
40s. 41%- Part Waste insulatin Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain ‘iy 
Warps an -ply. 24356 
16s 20 20s, 2-ply 29% - 
30s, 2-ply ..84%- 
34-34% 36s, 2-ply 38%%- 
30s 3446-35 Southern Frame Cones 

20s 31 
..82  - 

28s $5 
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SPEED SPINDLE. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte. N. C. 


IF ITS PAPER | 


Sona Lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, ete. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mass. 


=e, 
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Cotton Card Grinders 


Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders 


Napper Roll Grinders 
: se Calender Roll Grinders 
Shear Grinders 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


GRINDI 
MACHINE 


NG 


Established 1868 


if you install a sturdy Stewart Chain Link Wire 
Fence you are assured of 24 hour a day protection 
-against thieves, trespassers and labor trouble ma- 
kers. 


Stewart construction features have won the imme- | 
diate approval of many of the most critical buyers. 
Write for the address of your local Stewart. sales 
and erection office—their trained experts will gladly 
give you quotations without obligation, 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


227 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Dyeing and Finishing of Rayons 
(Continued from Page 18) 
fault of acetate rayon causes trouble in laundering, for 
the laundryman may not readily dissect or chemically 
test garments for identification. Several schemes have 
been suggested for reducing the heat action and partial 
saponification and delustering with metallic precipitates 
are claimed to be of assistance, but I do not think the 
trouble is completely eliminated in this way. 


DAMAGE IN MERCERIZING 


Mercerizing damage is more often a question of tension 
damage than of the action of alkali. As I mentioned ear- 
lier, acetate rayon may pass successfully through strong 
mercerizing liquor if care be taken, but carelessness may 
lead to change of dyeing properties. Where rayon con- 
tains an abnormal amount of oxycellulose it may be more 
easily damaged by the process and where the oxycellulose 
content varies in a cloth the faulty effect may be en- 
hanced. | 

Unequal stretching is a common cause of fault. Many 
cloths show shiny or otherwise faulty places opposite to 
the tenter marks on the selvedges. This is due to over- 


stretching and the fault can be made less common by 
exercising proper care. This type of fault is of partic- 


ularly marked effect in crepe fabrics, often because the 
cloth has been hung from one selvedge at regular inter- 
vals, and bands of irregular creping are caused opposite 
to the places of support. 

Crepes and their treatment deserve a chapter to them- 
selves as the faults found in them are numerous, interest- 
ing and difficult to determine. Broken weft may be 
present owing, amongst other things, to irregular strength 
caused by defects in the rayon yarn, overbleaching, ten- 
dering by oxidizing products of linseed oil size, mechani- 
cal damage and spots of chemicals. Irregularities in 
creping are due to irregular yarn tension, either in the 
loom or otherwise and by variations in turns per inch, 
winding effects, mixing of pirns wound under different 
conditions of humidity, etc. 

Irregular stretching or mishandling, folding and crtas- 
ing of crepes in any wet process will cause uneven crepe 
effects which show up more clearly as patches or bands 
apparently of slightly different shades after dyeing. Most 
of the normal cloth faults appear to be exaggerated when 
present in crepes. The actual creping is due to cockling 
of highly twisted threads and should produce “an even_ 
unevenness.”’ It is brought about generally in a soap 
bath er in water with a suitable agent and every precau- 
tion must be taken to avoid such troubles as stretched 
sections, marks from poles in drying apparatus, etc. Most 
crepes are more or less faulty and, being difficult to 
dissect and test, it is usually a difficult matter to gnd the 
exact cause of a fault compared with the analysis of 
plain fabrics. 


Avorn Dutiinc From Firimnc MATERIALS 


Rayons are, of course, finished with dextrine, soluble 
starch, gums, oil, etc., for certain purposes, but as a rule 
it is necessary to avoid dulling the rayon. Often the 
finish is applied only to the back of the cloth to give the 
required handle and weight without dulling the face and 
the stiffness may, in some cases, be reduced to the re- 
quired amount by a breaking or softening machine. 

Such processes may naturally lead to defects, but they 
are not very common. Fillings may be added for various 
purposes and cause trouble. For instance, a fair amoun’‘ 
of ace‘ate rayon is fireproofed by impregnating with cer- 
tain salts which may cause damage either by making the 
yarn more brittle or by being liable to decomposition 


with yarn tendering or ageing. 
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Says Dissension Among Union Leaders One 
Cause of Strike 


(Continued jrom Poge 8) Third Edition 


from the pockets of mill workers here in the South.’’ 
Now no politician of the experience of Jim Sheppard f 
- deals with dynamite unless he has been well-advised, that 0 
it appears strongly to a cosiderable section of textile 


“Be PRACTICAL 
Even George Googe, in hs speech at the New York | 


convention, openly betrayed a feeling of sectionalism | 
when he said: “We insist that Southern industry must | } LOOM FIXING 
be built on a decent and fair basis for the workers, and 

that chambers of commerce do not invite Northern capi- 
tal down to grind the blood and bones of our people.” | By Thomas Nelson 

All sorts of interpretations have been placed upon this Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


statement by Mr. Googe, though it seems to have been 


generally overlooked in newspaper comment. Completely Revised to Cover Most 
The U. T. W. paid membership in the South is rated 


generally at 75,000. This membership is not evenly dis- |. Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
tributed either as to textile centers or as to mills. In Devoted to the 

other words, the union enters upon an attempted shut- 
down of all Southern cotton mills with its membership 
spotted here and there. 


‘The union hope that under the excitement of the strike ° WEAVING OF RAYON and 


— 


workers as yet unorganized will swarm into the union in | . ) 

such numbers as to make the strike actually effective, RAYON LOOMS 

has not been realized in Alabama, where apparently the a 

union membership was at its peak the day the general This book, written by a recognized authority, is 

State strike was called. The rally of unorganized work- accepted throughout the textile industry as the 

Hence, the prevalent opinion in the South, outside of subject. .Frevious 

ardent union circles, is that the strike is ill-advised, and editions have been used for many years as text 


in the absence of a miracle, cannot succeed. If the strike books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
should fail it is believed that the U. T. W. as at present 7 aoe 
constituted could not maintain any sort of an organiza- both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 
tion in the South, and that the time to engineer a split 
from the New England group would be at hand. 

At this juncture would enter the all-Southern textile 
workers’ union, dominated by. the American Federation of 
Labor, and holding to a policy that in many respects PRICE: $1.25 
would be in direct antithesis to that so long pursued by | 
Mr. McMahon and his fiery organizers. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—Full details of the Woodside Cot- 2 : 
ton Mills Company’s plea for reorganibation under Sec- (] k P lb h .. 
tion 77B of the bankruptcy act, showing the amount of - ar u 18 ing 0. 
assets and liabilities, are contained in papers now on file 
in the U, S. District Court here. | CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Judge H. H. Watkins has designated August 30th for 
hearing the debtor firm’s plea. 

Total indebtedness of the company is set at $3,647,107, 
and total assets are listed at $4,210,630. 

Assets include $723,517, which consists of cash, cotton, 


cotton supplies, etc.; three mills in this county and the Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
adjoining villages; 4,308 of the 4,500 shares of Easley 


Mills common stock, all of the capital stock (50 shares) —e 

of the Ocean Forest Country Club, consisting of 500 

acres, buildings, etc., and $2,505,860 in current bills pay- SELL TT 

able. - 
William Iselin Company holds the largest claim against | 

the mill, being due $2,386,951 on June 30th, last. It also Through A 


was stated that the Iselin Company had advanced $650,- ‘fe 
000 to the mill to pay processing taxes, buy machinery (3 f d Ad 
and to meet other urgent needs. . assl 1e 

The declaration is made that the debtor company’s In The 


affairs are in such condition that no bank would be ex- 


Ship: to advance further money, and plea is made that | Textile Bulletin 
e mill be allowed to take advantage of the recently en- 
acted financing plan of the Federal Government. Read in Nearly AB Textile Mills in the South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating 


executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value ‘to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred —" 2107 E. 7th 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; lL. Ligon, Greenville, 

c. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, : Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidz., T. Jacob- 
son, Mer.: ‘Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw - 
ford Bidge., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Par- 
ker, ‘Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cincinnati, O., First’ National Bank’ BI 

W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa 

Bidg., EB. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, 
Tex, Shell Ribble, ‘Mer.: New 
Orleans, anal "Bank Bldg., F, 
Stevens, Mer. Richmond, Va., 
Bidg.., Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., 
‘Railwa Exchange Bidg., C. L. Orth, 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National 
Bank Bidg., Parl R. Hury, Mgr.; Tampa, 
Fla., 415 Hampton St.. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., 
D. M. McCaregar, “Mer.; Washington, D. 
C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
$0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 B. 7th 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church S8t., 
New York “es Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 

I. Sou. Office, Independence Bids. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Frank 


Elec tric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, > a 
Fe 


Johnson, Charlotte, N. Sou. Reps., 


Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point A ee 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. A. Singleton, R. 5, 

128, Dallas, . Buck. Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.; P. Dupree 
Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green-— 


ville, S. C.; 216 Central Ave., 8. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Oe; Dallas, Tex. 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec. ; 
Geo. B. Snow, a"%. Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William erkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga A. P. Robert and G. P. Car- 
michael, Atlanta Office. 

8. C. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; oe. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. 
lotte, C. 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton 
Plowden, Gritrin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton. Dallas, Tex.; 8. Frank Jones, 
209 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. 
ichards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
irmingham, Ala. 


Brown & Co., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Rep., N. W. Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 

Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 Blackhawk 
St., Chicago, Dl. N. C. and Ss. C. Rep.., 
Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg , 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

Campbell & Co., John, 76 Hudson 8t 
New York City. Bou. Reps., M. L. Kirby. 


Electric 


P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A 


-Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 


Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C 
Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Stee! & Iron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 7 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. C 


Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 S. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou Rep., W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
vile, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, Ps Knowles, 
228 P. O. Box 466, 
Atlanta, Ga at convenient 
points. 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Datter) 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenfent points. 

Dary 7 Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John BE. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Ce., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist Rep., Wm. W. Moore, Charlotte mnec- 
tric Repair Co.. Charlotte, N. C. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., EB. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., HB. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Ww. M. itchell, 
Spartanburg, 8. G. Clare H. Draper, Jr. 

DuPont de Nemours Co., tInc., E. |., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Megr.: 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; EB. P. Davyid- 
son, Asst. Mer.-Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St.; Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, Ww. 
R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D, Sandridge, 
W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, 
John L. Dabbs, Jr., 716 Provident Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. : . D. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt., Greenville, 8. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 
8. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Cray- 
ton, Dimon ‘Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: 
a. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Eaten, Paul 818 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 681, Charlotte. ©. 


Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Reps., Ga., alter V. 


. At- 
lanta, Ga.; 8. C., Va.—BZE. 


1000 St.. Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire 8t., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker. 
Jalong, nm. Cc. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 


Gates Rubber Co., Denevr, Colo. N. C. 
Sales Co., 601 Builders 
g., Charlotte, N. C. 


General D estuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses. At- 
lanta, Ga., B. H. Ginn, Dist. Mar.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Char- 


lotte, N. C., B, P. Co 
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les Dallas, 
Tex., BE. M. Wise, Mars. ; 
Oklahoma City, Okia., D, B. 
F. Duniap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. - McKinney, Mgr.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. Keen, a Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. Sos. Mer. ulsville, 
Ky., .B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn.., 
G. O. McFariane, Mer. ; ; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mgr; New Orleans La., 
B. Willard, Mer. ichmond, Va., I. Ww 


Hicklin, Mer.:; ; Ban Antonio, Tex., 


Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 


Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., C. 
Bunker, Mer. 


boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank EB. Keener, 
187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. N. 
ommercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
otte 


6. F., Rubber Co., The, 2006 
S. Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., inc., The. 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick 205 - 
207 EB. 7th St., N. C.; P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. ‘Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 713- 715 Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 600-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., ‘New Orleans, La.; EB. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring 8t., Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sta., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; BE. W. Sanders, 209 EB. Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky,; H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 ‘ 
Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Office & Warehouse, 302 Ww. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worssutior Mass, 
Sales Reps.: R. W. ‘Davis, Graton & 
Knight Co., 318 Vine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; D, A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside 
Drive, Atianta, Ga.; D. P, Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 115 lith St. 
Mo.; O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte, Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Memphis, Tenn. ; H: L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2616 Commerce 8t., 
Dallas, Tax. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Mc- 
Gowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bldg. Annex, Greenville, s. C.; Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Came- 
ron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fila. ; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fia.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Filia. ; 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Tay- 
lor-Parker  Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battey 
Machinery Co., Roma, Ga.; Columbus 
lron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn, ; 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn. : BE. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply 
& Hdwe, Co., New Orleans, La. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep., 
Geo. H. Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
boro, 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway 
New York City. Sou. Repa., 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, Ss. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St... Dallas, Tex. 

H & 6B American Machine Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office, $15 The  teGenne 
and Southern National Bank Blidg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 
N. &., Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 620, Charlotte. 

Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Sou. Sales Mer., 
W. H, ‘Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter 
Andrew, 1306 Court Square Bldg... Balti- 
more, Md.: Cc. LL. Elgert, 1306 Court 
Square Bide., Baltimore, Md.; J. E. Da- 
vidson, 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond, 
Va.: EB. R. Holt, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; C. B. Kinney, 
1410 First National Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 
2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, Atlanta. Ga.; 
James A. Brittain, 722 27th Place South, 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. 
Charles St., New Orleans, La.;: B. BE. 
pone 883 St. Charles St., New ‘Orleans, 


Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer &t., 
an Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. B. Taylor, 
Box 504, Charlotte, 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
st.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Guy L. Melchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., ©. M. Terryberr af 208 
ington uy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta 

Hudson Industrial Coe., 702 Metropolitan 
Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Bou. Rep., alter 
M. Fallor, P. O. Box 989, Charlotte, N. C. 


Hygrolit, ine., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 7th St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, 8B. C. 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bidg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn 
Sou. Rep., W. Irvin Bullard, Treas.. 
Charlotte, N. M Bervice 
S. B. Henderson, reer, 8. C.; Bou is - 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 

C.; Textile Mi Supply Co., 
Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. @: 
Shelby Supply Co., 8h elby, N, C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 5. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford,. Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.:; Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville. 8. C.; South - 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C 
and Atlanta. Young & Vann Suppl: 
Co., Ala.; Waters-Gariand 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou 


Ee. Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 
nN. 


Keever Starch Co.. Columbus, O. Sou 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville 
S$ C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sov- 
Warehouses. Greenvilie, 8. C.. Charlotte 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. ller. P. O. Box 1883. Greenville. B.C. 
Luke J. Castile, 616 N. Church St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: F. Mf. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.. Birmingham, Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Ce.. 
Kewanee, Till. N. C. and 8 C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lyon Metal Products, tnc., Aurora, Il! 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep.. Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Passaic. N. J 
Sou. Offices and Reps... The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: Alabame-—Anniston. An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
Eng. Co (Spectal Agent): Birmingham 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Hunteville. Noofin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison 
Co.: Montgomery. Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jackeonville. The Cameron & Park- 
ley Co.: Miamt. The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa. The Cameron & Barkley Co 
Georgia—aAtlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.: 
Columbus. A. H. Watson (Spectal Agent): 
Macon. Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand. Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan. 
Kentucky Mine (Co: Lontevtiie. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. 
T. S. Morrison & Co.: Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.: Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.: Elizaheth City. Elizabeth City Tron 
Works & Supply Co.: Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House: Goldsboro. Dewev Bros.’ 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Beeson Hwe, Co.: Lenolr. Bernhardt- 
Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting 
Raleigh, Dison Supplv Co.: Witmine- 
Wilmineton Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem. Kes- 
ter Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton. Tr- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: 
Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.: Spartan- 
burg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanoora, Chattanooga Belting & 
Co.: Johnaon City. Summers Hdw 
Knorville W. 7 Savace Co: Naazh- 
ville. Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen, E. H. 
Oiney, 101 Gertrude St.. Alta Vista Apts.. 
Knoveille. Penn.. C. P. Shook. Jr., 1031 
North 30th St.. Birmingham. Ala.; B. C. 
Nabers. 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham. 


Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, "1212 Harding 
Place Charlotte, N. C. 


National Ol! Products Co.. Harrison. N 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. MacIntyre. 801 BF. 
Roulevard, Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small, 
799 Argonne Ave., N. E.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouse. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change 8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 
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and Warehouse, 181 W. First S8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps., L. HB. Taylor, Box 
273, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 8 
C.: B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 

Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville. 8. 


N. ¥. N. J, Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
New La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


ven Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt.. 


: S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
$01 "Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div., 6401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Blde., Charlotte, N. C. 


Onyx Ol! & Chemical Co., umph, City, 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Edwin W. Kium 1716 
Garden Terrace. Charlotte, N. 

Perkins & oon, inc., 8B. Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Philadelphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C., BE. J. Payne, Mgr. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 36 N. Sixth St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery. 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. R 
Mitchell, Mgr. 


Rebinson & Bon Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N, C.: 
Gregory, Charlotte, 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Belifiower Circle, Chattanooga, 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, 
1101 W. Market 8t., 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 8t., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot. 
Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 


John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenville, 8. C. 


Seyde!l Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8. © 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W., 
Atianta, a. 


Sherwin-Willlame Co., The, Cleveland, 
©. Sou. Reps.: B. H. Steger, 212 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.; W. B. McLeod, 246 W. Freemason B8t., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glasscock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree 8St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 
$ Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphfk, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 


Sipp- Eastwood og? Paterson, N. J 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 


lotte, N. C. 
Soluol “eo 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. 1. Sou. Adams 


Rep., ne J. 
Terrace Apts., Anderson. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte. 


Southern Textile Banding Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Standard Conve N. 8t. Paul, 
Minn. N. C. and Rep. Engineering 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte. 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones 
Mer.: Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O 
Box 424, Charlotte. N. C. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alile- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville. 
aa O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
office. 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
—_ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin. 


gr. 

Stewart iron Works, Ctncinnati. © 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, Box 43, 
Gree snsboro, Peterson-Stewart 
Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., 
Spartanbure, 8. C. 


Chas. H., Stone Bidg.. Chariotte. 


Stonhard Co., 401 N. Broad St... Phila- 
delphia, Pa. W. E. Woowrow, Sou. Dist. 
Mer., 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


A. R. Brand. 


25 


Maohinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. L. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. 


Textile Sho ‘The, Franklin St., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. EB. J. Baddy, Sec. and 
Treas. 


U. 8 .Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga.” (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Saler 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, Kk. 
‘ Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 


U. S. Ring Traveler 158 Aborn 8&t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps., Willlam W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792. Greenville, 


sad B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mar. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L., with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. 
also stock room in ‘charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., 1783 Inverness Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charictte. 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville., 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dal- 
ton, Mers.; 13817 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley. 
Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham 
2029 BE. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


Wolf, ee & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., R. Bruning. 1202 W. Market 8t.., 
Greanaitien N. C.; Walter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Strike May Force Removal 
Of Yarn Mill to Arkansas 


Kosciusko, Miss.—According to an 
announcement attributed to labor 
trouble at the Aponaug Manufactur- 
ing plant at Kosciusko, employing 
about 750 operatives, the plant may 
be moved to Arkansas. Following 
overtures from several southeast Ar- 
kansas towns which desire the plant, 
a delegation from one Arkansas town 
went to Jackson, Miss., to confer 
with J. W. Sanders, owner of the 
plant, and made what he said was 
‘an attractive proposition,’ with as- 
surance of local co-operation. — 

Mr. Sanders would not reveal the 
names of the Arkansas towns which 
had put in bids for this plant, nor 
the delegation which called on him. 
The Kosciusko Mill, biggest textile 
plant in Mississippi, has been the 
scene- of many disorders lately, and 
a tense situation exists, although the 
company is continuing to operate de- 
spite strike threats. Under present 
conditions, Mr. Sanders indicated 
that the firm would not continue to 
operate indefinitely. The Kosciusko 
plant has a payroll of over $1,000 a 
day. It was bought by Mr. Sanders 
as a small plant, but has twice been 
doubled. 
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For Sale 


At give-away prices, all machinery 
and equipment used in 8,500 spindle 
mill. Will sell any part of whole at 
bargain prices. F. C. N., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


For Sale 


2 Kitson Finishers. 
1 Saco-Lowell two beater breaker, all 
equipped with motors. 
Address: Hannah Picket Millis 
Rockingham, N. C., 


Wanted 


Salesman to sell Textile Machinery in 
North and South Carolina. Southerner 
preferred, with mill experience. Give 
age and salary desired. Address South- 
ern, care Textile Bulletin. 


‘OPENING for competent shipping clerk. 
Must be capable of making out invoices 


in addition to other duties. 
ply A, care Textile Bulletin. 


Address re- 


Develop New Fabrics _ 
Spun Rayon Yarns 


Manchester, England.—The lead- 
ing British viscose producers who 
have recently started up a mill in the 
heart of the cotton spinning district 


, to spin staple fiber yarns and demon- 


state the possibilities of this staple to 
Lancashire spinners and manufactur- 
ers have also collected a number of 
neW cloth structures for which staple 
fiber yarn is eminently suitable. 
These are now being shown to Lan- 
cashire manufacturers who are inter- 
ested. 

Th range includes an attractive 
yarn-dyed stripped novelty crepe 


Travel anywhere..any day 
on the SOUTHERN for 


A fare for every purse...! 


Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sale Daily : 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. for each mile waveled . . . return limk 15 days 
Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets .... . 


. » » for each mile traveled... return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES .. CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK L. JENKINS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


R. H. Graham, Division Passenger Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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which has a warp composed of 100- 
denier acetate and 100-denier dycd 
viscose. The weft consists of 3-40s 
spun viscose crepe weft. This fabric, 


like most of the others described, is 


a dress material. 

A simpler but equally attractive 
cloth, which is base dentirely on sta- 
ple fizer, has a warp and weft of 
3-36s spun viscose. 
structure, not unlike a panama weave, 
which has the appearance of a plain 
linen with a silk-like finish. A simi- 
lar cloth with a rather more pro- 
nounced character is made of crepe 
spun viscose yarns. 

A rather heavier dress fabric, with 
a roughish surface, has a warp of 
150denier viscose. The weft is made 
of 30s cotton crepe and 2-90s cotton 
crepe twisted with 10s singles spun 
viscose. | 

A cloth of an entirely different 
type is a fine ribbed crepe, which 
looks like a very heavy but at the 
same time very supple crepe de chine. 
The construction in this case is 100- 
denier viscose warp and 50s singles 
spun viscose crepe weft. This type 
of rabric is, of course, frequently 
made wholly of long filament yarn, 
but the incorporation of staple fiber 
yarn gives a softer effect and a kinder 
draping texture. 

Another fabric included in the 
range is a crepe with a shadow line. 


This has a warp of 75-denier acetate | 


and a weft of 20s singles spun vis- 
cose crepe, right and reverse twist. 
Experiments are also being conducted 
to test the suitability of staple fiber 
yarn for velvets and plushes. —J our- 
nal of Commerce. 


New Shrinkage Standards 


A specification which is put for- 
ward as a standard by which to meas- 
ure and judge all unshrinkability 
claims in relation to woven cotton 
fabrics has been issued by the Brit- 
ish Launderers’ Research Association. 
It provides that fabrics shall be ac- 
cepted as satisfactory if, when laun- 
dered under commercial conditions, 
the warm dimension does not increase 
or decrease by more than 0.5 per cent 
and the weft dimension does not 
change by more than 2 per cent. The 
specification is to apply until the end 
of December, when it may be renew- 
ed with or without modification. 
Whether fabric manufacturers gener- 
ally will be disposed to accept the 
ruling of the Launderers’ Association 
is questionable. Probably some will 


maintain that their own laboratories | 


are quite capable of testing materials 
before they are offered to the public 
and that the cotton industry cannot 
allow itself to be dominated or con- 
trolled by the laundries. 


It. is a plain 
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PRINTING 
All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


AND 
HE'LL SAY 


Ask your superintendent: “Could you run your frames 
faster if your rings and travelers would stand it?” 
In most mills there are some, and often many, spin- 
ning frames and twisters that could readily be speeded 
up IF - - - - but the worn rings won't stand it. 
However, wouldn’t a 10%, 12% or 15% production 
increase pay for a whale of a lot of new rings —and 
yield a profit to boot? 


WHITINSVILLE (455) 


DIAMOND 
SPIRANIAG Baas CO. 
“Twister Rings since 1873 


Makers of Spinning and 


FINISH 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission — 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 


$1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


C lark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomMPpxkINs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of — 
, which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 
“Cotton Spinner’s 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. 
size. Price, 50c. 


Vest 
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ProGRESSIVE Disc TENSION 


FOR HIGH-VELOCITY OVEREND DELIVERY 
INCLUDING HIGH-TWIST YARNS. 


For Universal No. 
90 Filling Winder. 


Gradually-increasing tension pulls out kinks. Entirely actuated by 
gravity. No compensator, brakes, springs, adjusting lever, or friction- 
felts. Single-motion threading. 


REMOVABLE VIBRATION WEIGHTS CHANGEABLE FOR DIFFERENT TENSIONS THREAD 


TENSION ABSORBING INITIAL FROM 
WEIGHTS FELT DELIVERY TENSION PACKAGE 
WASHER ROLL TWO ONE NO WEIGHT 
( TENSION ONE WEIGHT 
WEIGHTS WEIGHT TENSION 


TENSION 


BREAKAGE 
LEVER AND 


THREAD HERE NEINGER GUIDE FOR SINGLE MOTION THREADING 


“The twist back} 


A NEW PRODUCT OF 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA ' SPRINGFIELD 
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